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N* TV. SATURDAY, JAN. 29, 1803. 
a 


POLITICS. 





mpue affairs of St. Domingo still: occupy 
a principal share of the public attention; 
and whatever indignation may be felt at the 
conduét of France towards the people of 
colour in that island, it is still a problem of 
considerable difficulty, how far an indepen- 
dent republic of negroes and mulattoes may 
be compatible with the safety. of the colonies 
of other nations. That the intemperance in 
reform, and bad faith in treaty, which France 
has shewn, should be punished, no-one can 
regret; but if, by witnessing the execution. 
of vengeance on them, other states may be 
exp osed to similar calamities, it is the interest 
and duty of their governors to provide against 
the approaching crisis by. all the means which 
policy and force can supply. 

Weare led to these reflections, by a rumour 
that an application has been made from: the: 
government of France to the British ministry 
for aid in recovering the colony of St. Do- 
mingo, 
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A naval force would most probably be the 
objeét of the French requisition; and to such 
a compliance we see many sound and solid 
objeftions. Were France in the same state 
as she was in the middle of the last century, 
Spain independent, and Holland in alliance 
with Great-Britain, our ministers might tol- 
jow the illustrious example of that great and 
wise whig minister, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
undertake naval expeditions, which, by fur- 
thering the projeéts of France, would give 
additional energy to the British navy, and 
enable us to seize, with a more assured grasp, 
the sceptre of the sea. But in the present 
state .of affairs, how much reason would there 
be to apprehend that British labours might be 
employed, and British ships and British lives 
endangered in a distant and precarious ex- 
pedition, merely to favour some predatory or 
ambitious projeét of France nearer home. 

If France can by any other means procure 
force or supplies rsaliuldes for the accom- 
plishment of her projetts on St. Domingo, 
the government of this country ought not to 
furnish aid of any kind; if otherwise, it be- 
comes necessary only to consider how far 
Great-Britain should interfere in preventing 
so dangerous an establishment as a negro 
republic, i in the midst of her own colonies, 


cultivated by, and chiefly peopled with, men 
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of colour. The British ministry possess the 
best means of information, and should they 
see sufficient reason, may be safely relied on 
to assist the Republic in such manner as may 
not injure their own country. They will 
make proper arrangements for obtaining re- 
muneration, for preventing the contagion 
of Gallic assoctation with our seamen, for 
securing the lives of those employed in the 
expedition from betng wantonly sacriftced, 
and for preserving the national interest and 
honour. 

It would, indeed, be in the highest degree 
unreasonable, to expett that Great-Britatn 
should incur any of the perils or expences of 
war, in behalf of a nation which seems to be 
principally employed in preventing us from 
enjoying any of the advantages of peace. 
But if the remains of enmity, or the convic- 
tion of meditated injury, should occasion re- 
luétance in this country to see France esta- 
blished in possession of ‘St. Domingo, no envy 
or jealousy need remain, when it ts considered 
that the only avowed prospeét of possessing 
the island rests on the total extermination of 
the negroes. If such an end were attatned, 
mines of treasure, incredible toil, and the 
tranquil lapse of half a century, would: be 
necessary to render the possession at all be« 
neficial. 
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While this great calamity attra@s the at- 
tention of France, her restless ambition con- 
tinues to give alarm in every quarter. Malta 
and Egypt are threatened with new visitations, 
in defiance of treaties, and the Jaws of na- 
tions; Holland is groaning under the unrea- 
sonable requisitions of an insatiate master- 
state; and America seems indireétly menaced 
by new speculations on the boundaries of 
Louisiana. Yet the First Consul amuses him- 
self, to the admiration of all Paris, with pro- 
jeéts for the reception of the Venus de Me- 
dicis, with new divisions and subdivisions of 
the National Institute, and with regulating 
the salaries and performances at the Opera. 
Such are the effeéts of a government, where 
ambition prevails without regard to honour ;. 
where force is exercised and life staked, 
without prospeét of, or concern for, public 
happiness; and where sovereignty is vested 
in an individual casually elevated, and with- 
out claim to the attributes of majesty. 

We forbear, for the present, to comment 
on certain exaggerated reports respecting our 
own country, arising from a naval mutiny in 
the Mediterranean, a military riot at Gibraltar, 
and some pretended political commotions in 
Ireland. The vigilance of a government 
strengthened by the zealous love of all who 
partake its blessings, is sufficient to suppress, 
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in their outset, these tumults, which-can never 
produce dangerous consequences, if no fo- 
reign nation holds out a signal of assistance, 
and no domestic traitors raise the shout of 
encouragement. 


er 


VIEW OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


We predi&ed that, ere long, all the spea- 
cles of Paris would be placed in a state of 
immediate dependence on the Chief of the 
Republic ; and the event has already verified 
our conjetture. An arrété of the First Con- 
sul (and it is well known that such an arré¢é 
enforces as much obedience: as was formerly 
paid to a royal ediét) regulates the entire ad- 
ministration of the Thedtre des Arts, or 
Opera, formerly /’ Academie Royale de Mu- 
sigue. The salaries and pensions of the aétors 
are, as in former times, entirely subjeét to the 
Prefet du palais ; consequently, any of them 
having refused to play when summoned, or 
having displeased the mistress of his superior, 
may be lodged in the Bicétré * without any 
Lense no one of them can travel without 

eave: in short, they are a new race of con- 


* The Bridewell of Paris. 
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scripts. One result of this arrété will be for 
ever to prevent the artists of the Opera, and 

articularly Vestris, from appearing at the 
King s Theatre, iv the Hay-market, and from 
recruiting their finances at the expence of 
this country. This petty aét of animosity 
forms part of the system of humiliation and 
offence which the French Government has 
kept up against us: it is as if when the cannon 
had ceased to roar, thé combatants should at- 
tack each other with pms: To contribute to 
the eclat of the Theatre des Arts, Govern- 
ment has presented 25,002 louis d’ors, or 
6 0,-09 livres, a year; a most generous do- 
nation, no doubt; and not at all to be re- 
sretted by the proprietors of lands in St. 
Domingo, from whom the same government 
has just taken the scanty pittance formerly 
allowed. 

Another measure which Government cer- 
tainly has in view, 1s the suppression of great 
part of the theatres we formerly enumerated. 
Le Thédtre des Arts, le Fhéatre Francots, 
de la Republique, Opera Comique, les Buf- 
fous Italiens, le Vaudevitle,-.and the two 
theatres du Boulevard, will be retained. Per- 
haps some kindness may also be shewn. to 
Picard, manager of the theatre de la rue 
Louvois ; his reputation as an author may, 
for a time, preserve his theatre; but if Picard 
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has occasionally had brilliant successes, such 
as to make those who deal in exaggerations 
term him the Moliere of the day, it 1s not to 
be forgotten, that his first dramatic produc- 
tions, such as les Visitandines, were disgust- 
ing revolutionary orgies, and that his piece, 
le Mart Ambitteux, was evidently aimed at 
two personages in Paris, who are in the 
highest favour. Whatever pains Picard ma 
have taken to disguise his charaéters, by mak- 
ing his minister Dulys a military man, and 
the ambitious husband a Gascon placeman, 
every body discovered in them Lucien Bo- 
naparte, and Recamier, the banker, who, by 
speculations in Spain, and other places, are 
well known to have gained enormous fortunes. 
It is true, that in this piece Picard has done 
ample justice to the banker’s beautiful wife, 
who was so much admired in London, and to 
whose house such cronds repair to receive in- 
structions in the arts of luxury and elegance ; 
but that which might be very honourable to 
the faithful wife, who resists the influence of 
power and wealth, was highly displeasing to 
the indifferent husband, and the libidinous 
minister ; and thus the a€ting of this piéce 
may have shaken the pillars of Picard’s theatre. 
We promised to enter at large into the con- 
duét of this a€tor-author, and the nature of 
his produétions; but we find that this exa- 
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mination would greatly exceed the limits of 
our publication: suffice it to say, that the 
plots of his comedies are, in general, well 
wrought up, the aétion rapid, and the dénoue- 
ment striking and often unexpected ; that at 
least a‘dozen of the pieces he has brought 
out will always be seen with pleasure; add if 
he does not approach Moliere and Regnard, 
he may be placed between Destouches and 
Dancourt. Unfortunately for the dramatic 
art in France, the circumstances of the country 
render it extremely difficult to succeed on the 
theatre: how can atragic fiétion gain applause 
on the boards, in a country where, forso many 
years, every street has been the scene of a real 
tragedy ? The emotions which every one has 
undergone for himself, and all that was dear 
to him, have blunted those which he might 
have felt for the fititious woes of all the 
mourntul family of Agamemnon. As for 
comedy, how is it possible to find subjeéts of 
ridicule, where the scythe of equality has 
Jevelled all social distinéttons, where society 
as composed only of low-bred oppressors, and 
cowards oppressed? When honour is dis- 
honoured; when a Prince de P———— is re- 
duced to go and dine at the house of his 
former valet, to obtain from him a certificate 
of residence, and when Citizens Monr.- 
MORENCI appear in the newspapers as distri- 
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butors of cheap soups at a stove in the rue de 
la lune? When a whole society is ridiculous, 
no individual can be seleéted as an objeé& of 
attack. For example: in the comedy just 
mentioned, /e Mart Ambitieux, what interest 
can arise from the charaéters of a ci-devant 
hatter, and the husband of a servant in a pub- 
lic-house at St. Maximin, near Toulon? In 
such circumstances, the most vigorous comic 
power can only dart ineffeétual shafts ; te/um 
zmbelle sine 14@u. There, where no morals 
are preserved, and where terror is at the door 
of every playhouse, to punish indiscreet al- 
lusions, comedy loses her principal aim, it 
can no longer be said of her, Castigat ridendo 
mores. 

These truths have been most sensibly felt 
by the young men who composed several 
charming little comedies, at the Thédtre du 
Vaudeville. Inorderto give some dignity to 
their charaéters, and produce agreeable con- 
trasts, they have for some years amused them- 
selves by exhibiting the i] ustrious personages 
of the age of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
Every known anecdote of these personages 
forms the story of a drama; thus Moliere, 
Ninon de |’Enclos, Mad. -de Maintenon, 
Scarron, La Fontaine, le Maréchal de Vi- 
vonne, Chapelle, le Marquis de Villanceaux, 
Piron, and M. de Malesherbes, have been 
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successively exhibited on the stage; and the 
mere recolleétions which these names and 
anecdotes excite, almost always insure the 
success of the pieces. 

[ We shall resume the subje& of the drama at Paris, 


and descant on the aétors who at this day supply the 
places of Lekain, Preville and Clairon. } 





At length, an edition of M. l’Abbé Delil- 
le’s long promifed poem, /e Matheur et la 
Pitre, is published; but we think it proper to 
apprize our readers of some transa€tions rela- 
tive to this work. M. l’Abbé Delille, com- 
pelled by circumstances, deplorable to a man 
of his age and charaéter, to return into France 
witha Tisiphone, whom he styled his Antigone, 
was desirous of publishing his poem there; 
but government being informed that it con- 
tained some anti-revolutionary passages, re- 
plete with beauty, subjeéted it before publica- 
tion, to the revision of a censor, and shame- 
Jessly assigned the task of inspeétion to Bar- 
rere. This nomination being loudly protested 
against by all men of letters, Roederer was 
substituted for Barrere. The poem has been 
completely mutilated, disfigured, and dis- 
graced, and this skeleton 1s now offered to the 
public. Fortunately for the fame of the au- 
thor, the proprietor of the original manuscript 
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is in London, and is procuting it to be aoe 
as it was written. It will appear in March, 
adorned with engravings, and-printed with all 
possible care. The two editions will, on com- 
parison at a future day, give constderable 
insight into the secret history of the French 
goyernment in 180g. M. Reederer has even 
changed the title: the mutilated Poem is cal- 
led only da Pitie, instead of fe malheur et la 

it7é. It seems the honest censor wished the 
world to think that a revolution, by which he. 
has gained six thousand louis a year, has pro- 
duced nothing which deserves the name of 
matheur. 


° 


A very curious work will soon appear from 
the pen of Palissot, the anti-philosopher, 
which has been thirty years in composing: it 
is intituled, Histoire dela Litterature , ae 
cose, depuis krancows I. jusqu’ a nos jours, 
comprising a term of three centuries. 





M. de la Harpe is employed on a poem, 
the title of which must inspire an eager cu- 
riosity to see it: itis called /e Trzomphe de la 
Religion dans la Revolution Frangotse. We 
hope to afford gratification to our readers by a 
specimen of this poem, exhibiting the charac- 


ters of Voltaire and Rousseau, by a man for- 
VOL. 11. K 
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formerly their most ardent admirer, but now 
perfeétly cured of his enthusiasm—Quantum 
mutatus ab rllo. 


_ PORTRAITS 
De F. F. Rousseau et de Voltaire. . 


Deux, sur-tout, dont le nom, les talens, l’éloquencé, 
Faisant aimer |’erreur, ont fondé sa puissance, 
Preparoient de loin des maux inattendus, 
Dont ils aurotent frémi, s’ils les avoient prevus. 
Oui, je le crois, temoins de leur affreux ouvrage, 
Ils auroient des Frangois désavoué la rage. 
Vaine et tardive excuse aux fautes de l’orgueil ! 
Qui prend le gouvernail, doit connoitre |’écueil. 
La foiblesse reclame un pardon legitime ; 
Mais de tout grand pouvoir l’abus est un grand crime, 
Par les dons de l’esprit places aux premiers rangs, 
Ils ont parlé d’en as aux peuples ignorans ; 
Leur voix montoient aux cieux pour y porter la guerre 3 
Leur parole hardie a parcouru la terre. 
‘Tous deux ont entepris d’é6ter au genre humain 
Le joug sacré qu’un Dieu n’imposa pas en vain; 
Et des coups que ce Dieu frappe pour les confondre, 
Au monde leur disciple ils auront a repondre. 
Leurs noms toujours chargés de reproches nouveaux, 
Commenceront toujours le recit de nos maux, 
Ils ont frayé la'route a ce peuple rebelle ; 
De leurs tristes succés la honte est immortelle. 
L’un qui dés sa jeunesse errant et rebute, 
Nourrit dans Jes affronts son orgueil revolté, 
Sur horizon des arts sinistre metéore, 
Marqua par le scandale une tardive aurore ; 
Et pour premier essai d’un talent imposteur, 
Calomania ces arts, ses seuls titres d’honneur 3 
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D’un moderne cynique affedta l’arrogance, - 
Du paradox altier orna extravagance, _ 
Ennoblit le sophisme et cria vérité. 
Mais par quel art honteux s'est-il accredité ? 
Courtisan de l’envie, il la sert, la caresse, 
Va dans les derniers rangs en flatter la bassesse, 
Et jusqu’aux fondemens de la société, 
Il a porté la faulx de son egalite, 
Ji sema, fit germer chez un peuple volage, 
Cet esprit novateur, le monstre de notre age, 
Qui couvrira Europe et de sang et de deuil. 
Rousseau fut parnti nous l’apdtre de l’orgueil ; 
Ii vanta son enfance a Genéve nourrie, 
I’t pour venger un livre il troubla sa patrie; 
Tandis qu’en ses écrits, par un autre travers, 
Sur sa ville chétive il régla Punivers. 
J’admire ses talens, j’en déteste Pusage; 
Sa parole est un feu, mais un feu qui ravage, 
Dont les sombres lueurs brillent sur des débris, 
‘Tout, jousq’aux vérite se trompe dans ses écrits, 
Et du faux et da vrai ce mélange adultére 
Fst d’un sophiste adroit !e premier caractére. 
Your-a-tour apostat de l’ane et l’autre loi, 
Admirant l’Evangile ct réprouvant !a foi, 
Chrétien, déiste, armé contre Genéve et Rome, 
I! éputse a lui seul l’inconstance de Phomme ; 
Demande une statue, implore une prison, 
Ft Pamour-propre enfin égara sa raison, 
Frappe ses derniers ans du plus triste délire 
Ii fuit le monde entier qui contre lui conspire ; 
I} se confesse au monde, et toujours plein de sot, 
Dit hautement a Dieu: Nud n’est meclleur que mot. 
L’autre encor plus fameux, plus éclatant génie, 
Fut pour nous soixante ans le dieu de |’harmonie, 
Ceit de tous les lauriers, fait pour tous les succés, 
Voltaire a de son nom fait un titre aux Francois; 
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Il nous a vendu cher ce brillant heritage. 
Quan libre en son exil, rassuré por son age, 
De son esprit fouguex |’essor indépendant 
Prit sur l’esprit du siécle un si haut ascendant ; 
Quand son ambition toujours plus indocile, 
Prétendit detroner le Dieu de 1? Evangile. 
Voltaire dans Ferney, son bruyant arsenal, 
Secouoit sur ’ Europe an magique fanal 

Que pour embraser tout, trente ans on a vu luire; 
Par lui l’impiéte, puissante pour détruire, 
Ebranla d’un effort aveugle et furieux, 

Les trones de la terre appuyés dans les cieux 

Ce flexible Prothée étoit né pour séduire, 

Fort de tous les talens et de plaire et de nuire, 
1] sut multiplier son fertile poison. 

Armé du ridicule, éludant la raison, 
Prodiguant le mensongeet le sel et injure, 

De cent masques divers il revét l’imposture, 

Impose 4 l’ignorant, insulte a ’homme instruits 
Il sut jusq’au vulgaire abaisser son esprit, 
Faire du vice un jeu, du scandale une école. 
Grace a lui, le blaspheme, et piquant et frivole, 
Cireuloit embelli des traits de Ja gaieté ; 

Au bon sens il-6ta sa vielle autorité, 

Repoussa |’examen, fit rougir du scrupule, 
Et mit au premier ran, le titre d’incredule. 





THE ESSAYIST. 





There is a fragment of one of the Greek 
dramatists, in which a speaker is introduced, 
complaining of his contemporaries for their 
illiberality and negle&; to. this complaint he 
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receives the following admonition by way ot 
answer :— 

Do something that posterity may praife, 

And treat with calm contempt an envious age. 

The advice is good, and by whomsoever 
the same complaint is made, to such it may be 
applied with the same propriety. 

There 1s happily implanted in most human 
hearts, anatural sénsibility towards the good 
or ill opinion of the world, when we have 
ceased to make a part of it; and as it too often 
happens that living merit is either grossly 
overlooked, or but imperfeétly appreciated; 
it is some consolation to refleé, that envy will. 
be buried in our graves, and the parts we have 
filled in life received with more candour by 
those who shall live after us, than by those 
who live with us. 

The great Lord Verulam observes, that 
‘* There is nothing more awakens our resolve 
and readiness to die, than the quieted con- 
science strengthened with opinion, that we 
ihall be well spoken of by those who are just, 
and of the family of virtue.” The same re- 
flection occurs to him, when, in the solemn act 
of recording himself to posterity by his last 
will and testament. ‘* For my name and me- 
mory, he therein says, ‘* I leave it to men’s, 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations 
and the next ages.” : 
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Men who for their virtues, their talents, or 
their public services, have claims upon their. 
country, for more than their countrymen have 
paid them, die and leave the world in debt to 
their memory. How much nobler ts it, in all 
who feel this consciousness of merit il} repaid, 
to meet the injury with a temperate and dig- 
nified forbearance, rather than to vent their 
unavailing murmurs, and proclaim to the 
world how much they feel its malice, how 
deeply they are mortified by its negleé&t. Jn- 
juriarum remedium est oblivio is a truism so 
very self-evident, that whether it was said by 
Seneca, or Publius Syrus, or Sir Sidney 
Smith, is not worth the inquiry: many a good 
old woman has as good a right tothe discovery. 

Let any man, experienced in life, look 
round him, and observe what fallacies are 
practised, and what freaks are played, by for- 
tune in the blind and blundering diftribution 
of her capricious favours. A mere adven- 
turer starts into celebrity, nay, mounts to the 
highest summit of imperial power, by a fortu- 
nate escape out of a country, where he had 
committed the most savage cruelties, and sut- 
fered the most ignominious defeats. Covered 
with disgrace, lie is chased over the seas a van- 
quished fugitive; and instead of falling into 
the hands of his pursuers, runs at once into the 
arms of his good fortune: in the mean time, 
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his conqueror, after a series of exploits, al- 

most as extraordinary as those of the hero of 
a romance, returns to his native country 
crowned with success and glory; and what 1s 
the reward that awaits him? Not that of a 
trifle, which he might have got as a: baker of 
biscuits, not that of a stipend, which he might 
have quadrupled as a drawer of teeth, or a 
brewer of beer, but that of a demand upon 
posterity for immortal fame. 

~ The multitudes that rise to conspicuous 
situations by chance and lucky opportunity 
are incalculable. In the memoirs of the infa- 
mous Bianca Capello, who, by her intrigues, 
her poisonings, and adulteries, rose to be Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, we find her married to 
a Florentine adventurer, one Bonaventura. 
The arrogant and inconsiderate use, which this 
vain intoxicated upstart made of the enormous 
power that he obtained through his conneétion 
with this abandoned woman, became at length 
so intolerable, that he fell under the strokes ot 
an hundred sabres. PUBLIUS SYRUS, 


I 
CRITICISM ON DELPHINE. 
(Concluded. } 


If the design for Mad. de Stael’s heroine 
had been faithfully executed, sne would have 
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been a most disgusting person indeed, as every 
woman must be who sets at nought the opi- 
nions of the rest of the world. This might 
have involved her in disasters enough, it is 
true; but no sympathy would have been ex- 
cited. Mad. de Stael, therefore, was under 
this dilemma: either her plan must be vio- 
lated, or her heroine must weep unlamented. 
Whatever she adds of interest to the latter, is 
so much taken away from the consistency of 
the former. Hence arise all the contradic- 
tions in the chara€ter of Delphine. Hence 
she is in the correspondence perpetually told 
of, and admitting, her contempt for public 
opinion ; while her aétions are almost always 
in conformity to public opinion, rightly un- 
derstood. Yet the negleét of opinion which 
she professes is of a whimsical kind: it seems 
not to extend quite so far as to a disre- 
card of the compliments which the men pay 
her upon her brilliant talents for conversation. 
She says (vol. i. p. 155) that till her ac- 
quaintance with Léonce, i. e. in her ged 
year, ‘** Je n’avois consideré la conversation 
que Comme un maniére de montrer ce que je 
pouvois avoir d’étendue ou de finesse dans les 
idées.”” And Léonce himself says of her 
(vol. i. p. 241.) that “ Elle ne vit que depuis 
un an, et n’a point appris de se défier des 
jagemens des hommes.” Iwill say no more 
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ef this fine theory of a woman’s charaéter, 
who does not care for what the world thinks 
of her aétions, but only for what they say of 
her wit and parts; but I will ask my fair 
readers whether they would copy after such 
a model, and my male ones whether they 
would choose a wife from such an one.—But 
it the heroine in pra€tice 1s much better than 
in theory, the hero is something worse. In 
this country, we have, I thank God, so strong 
a sense of the obligation to a belief in reli- 
gion, that we think no man can commit a 
greater Outrage on public opinion, than by 
professing infidelity. But what are the sen- 
timents of this recreant knight, who has done 
homage to opinion, on the head of religion? 
‘¢ J’ai peu de disposition,” he says (vol. i. p. 
119) ‘* a aucun genre de croyance religieuse, 
et moins encore a la patience et a la resigna- 
tion que la foi, dit on, doit nous inspirer.” 
Nor is this a solitary instance. He is through. 
out, to the credit of the author’s consistency, 
though at the expence perhaps of some other 
qualities of greater value, a most perfeé 
atheist: and yet he is represented as pas- 
sionately attached to the old notions of chi- 
valry. Surely ‘tis the chivalry of modern 
France, and not of old Spain. Attaehed to 
a system, the animating and essential principle 
of which was a lively taith in Christ; whose 
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religion the. true knight, as he was bound, by 
the oath of arms, so he aspired to no higher 
honour than the being thought worthy, to as- 
sert also at the hazard of his life! Where was 
his devotion to opinion, when he deserted 
his wife, and attempted to seduce Delphine ? 
I know not what words the vocabulary of 
sentiment may have to express these things ; 
but of this I am sure, that the new married 
man, who is in the daily habit of leaving his 
wife at seveno’clock in the*evening, to spend 
the next five hours in conversation with an- 
other woman, in the solitude of that retire- 
ment to which he has persuaded her, in order 
the more uninterruptedly to importune her 
with his passion, is, in his heart at least, an 
adulterer and a seducer. Even those who 
are above prejudices of this kind, as they term 
them, must admit, if there is any delicacy in 
sentiment, that the conduét of the hero was in 
this instance a httle indelicate. His wife, it 
seems, was satisfied if he returned to her by 
twelve o'clock at night. She said, I suppose, 
j2 the words of the epigram : 


‘* ] take his body, you his mind ; 
Which has the better bargain ?”” 


After all, the whole of the second part, 
which is taken up by this Platonic intercourse, 
is but an imitation of RKousseau’s Heloise; 
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but which, like the counterfeits of wine, sup- 
plies by the addition of ardent spirit what it 
wants of genuine flavour. Leéonce indeed, 
the more completely to ‘* cancel all ties but 
those which love has made,” is a married man, 
which St. Preux is not. They both reason 
in much the same manner concerning their 
passion and its obje€t. As it is curicus to 
observe how these do¢tors in sentiment, when: 
they condescend to reason, can chop logic, 
I cannot forbear giving a syllogism, in our 
hero’s style ; which, as there are various sorts. 
of syllogisms already made by the logicians, I 
shall beg leave to call the sentimental syllo- 
gism : 
HYPOTHESIS. | 

Fo . married to B. is violently in love with C. the wife 

of D. 


Major Proposition. 
It cannot be the will of God, who wills the happiness 
of his creatures, that aman should be created to be un- 


happy. 

we Minor Proposition. 

A. is created with such passions, with a soul so consti- 
tuted, that having once known C. the wife of D. he must 
be unhappy for the rest of his life, unless he possesses 


er. 
CONCLUSION. 
Ergo it is the will of God, that A. married to B. 
should possess C. the wife of D. 


The next instance I shall note of the hero's 
inconsistency, is when upon. the death of his 
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wife, he immediately sets off to marry Del- 

hine: a conduét certainly not pardonable in 
the devoted slave of opinion. He finds her, 
but she has taken the monastic vow. She 
offers however to escape with him, and live 
comfortably, as man and wife. Here again 
comes in the opinion of the world, to dash the 
cup of happiness from his lip ; and yet ’tis 
pity that the same love, which, as he once 
confesses, had a/most persuaded him of the 
mmortality of the soul, should not now be 
able altogether to etsuadle him of the inva- 
lidity of a vow odiain by his mistress under 
compulsion, and from which she was released 
by the laws of her country. But they had 
sinned too deeply against the laws of Mad. 
Necker to be easily forgiven: they must be 
made an example of; and as. sentiment ad- 
ministers Justice without mercy, the hero is 
Susille i in cold blood, after being made pri- 
soner, and the heroine dispatches herself by 
poison. As for the other charatters of the 
novel, I have no place for particular observa. 
tions. They are generally vicious: those 
that are virtuous, are never entirely happy, 
and are usually the most miserable. Over | 
the brightest pidture, a shade of melancholy, 
is cast. People are ill at ease with themselves, 
though you have no rational conception how 
or why they are sq; only they put me m 
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mind of a caricature I have seen of-a club, 
whose motto was, “ Let us all be unhappy 
together.” Every thing seems to move out 
of its proper sphere, and to be thrown as it 
were off its hinge. Of society you are shewn 
little but the flatteries and the calumnies. 
You find more good than you expeéted, in 
what is bad, and more bad than you looked 
for in what is good. The vices are but fallen 
angels: the virtues too much resemble Mil- 
ton’s reasoning and philosophizing devils. 
The passions rave like lunatics; and morality 
seself talks in the language of passion. The 
** nameless charities”’ of life seem as it were 
blown away by the blusterings of sentiment. 
Cheerfulness, the daughter of virtue, the com- 
panion of innocence, the pupil and favourite 
of Christianity, never entered the threshold 
of the author’s brain. Her heroine’s religion 
is exattly what Robespicrre’s amounted to, 
when he made a law, enacting the immortality 
of the soul, and the existence of a Supreme 
Being. Mad. de Stael does the English 
nation the honour to commend us for our re- 
ligion, morality, and liberty. I really. feeb 
embarrassed by the compliment, but as I can- 
not return it without ceasing to deserve it, I 
shall without ceremony express my hope that 
we shail long continue to justify that single 
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sentiment, by condemning every other in thé 


book. 
: I am, Sir, &c. 


A Reflefing Reader of Novels, 
en E 


LETTER I. 
Sir, 


Before I enter on the immediate subjeét of 
my letter, I beg leave to say a word or two 
respeCting the general motto of your paper, 
which.I cannot but consider as peculiarly ap- 
posite to the nature of the entertainment you 
undertake to provide for the public. I am 
afraid, however, that the sort of invitation 
which you hold out isa little tooindependent, 
at least for these times; for though Catullus 
(who was a pleasant companion, and one of 
my intimate acquaintances) might tell a friend 
he should have a good supper at his house, 

rovided he brought the whole of it with him, 
I am apprehensive that you will be expeéted 
to provide at least one substantial dish of your 
own, which may fill the middle of your table, 
and maintain a kind of superiority over the 
side dishes and entremets, which your friends 
may bring in their baskets. That such is 
your intention, I have no doubt, and. there- 
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fore I feel inclined to accept of your general 
invitation, especially as supper is my favourite 
meal. 

_ Lama person of singular and delicate ap- 
petite, and therefore propose to leave all 
grosser viands to those with whom they agree; 
but if you or any of your company like, every 
now and then, a mouthful of. moonshine, I 
will undertake to supply your table with some 
of the best quality, neat as imported. 

As you may wish to know a little of who 
and what I am, who thus presume to add m 
mite to your bill of fare, I will, with your 
good leave, employ this letter in giving youa 
short account of myself. I have lived a 
great number of years in a state of perpetual 
aétivity. Those who know me best are much 
divided in their opinions respeéting me; but 
all agree that I am much given to change, 
never being the same for two days together, 
though they, at the same time, do me the jus- 
tice to confess, that I am always disposed to 
return to the point from which I wandered, 
and that if I am not always equally brilliant, 
it is not my own fault. I should give myself 
little concern, were all their animadversions 
equally candid; but, alas! Sir, there are some 
who go so far as to call my very existence 
in question, To this I may answer {as the 


philosopher of old did, who, when the power 
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of motion was denied, got up, and wafked), 
by appealing to the plain faét of my having 
the honour of becoming your correspondent: 
But, putting this aside, how do these gentle- 
men make out their case? Did they ever visit 
iy country ? Have they ever seen one who 
did? No, Sir: they set up argument against 
matter of fa&t; they deny that which no in- 
fant of two years old ‘makes the smallest dif- 
ficulty to see. Nay more, they run counter 
4o the unvarying testimony of ages; they set 
at nought the suffrage of a host of grave and 
Jearned authors, with whose works, especially 
such passages of them as relate to myself, I 
am intimately acquainted. I will go so far as 
to say, that many of my detra€tors themselves 
shew great ingratitude in thus attempting to 
lower me in the public opinion, since they 
owe to me no inconsiderable part of those 
ideas, which they palm upon the world as 
their own, 

Now, Sir, I will waste no more time in 
arguing a matter, which is as plain as the nose 
on my face. The only answer I shall make 
‘to them is, here Iam. But I trust I shall 
meet with better treatment from you. I have 
long been the patron of periodical publica- 
tions, and as I am also the acknowledged ar- 
biter of public taste and fashion—as I inspire 
the various revolutions of sentiments and 
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modes, by which the present age is so pe- 
culiarly distinguished, it is to me alone that 
the success of their conduétors is principally 
to be attributed. I have therefore some right 
to consider myself as the great literary 
Mecenas, the lawful and undoubted arbiter 
of modern intelligence. If you know your 
own interest, you will doubtless perceive the 
importance of cultivating my acquaintance, 
I can ee you with a good many anec- 
dotes; for I join to a long experience and 
general knowledge of the world, the talent of 
prying into the most secret aétions- of men- 
kind. Very often, when they think them- 
scives the most alone, I have an eye upon 
them; and, if you contrive to pass an hour 
with me, I think I could furnish you with 
speculations tor a month. But enough ot 
this; if we become better acquainted, vou 
shall find I have not said more than I can 
perform. 

Iam now anxious to give you some par- 
ticulars of my history ; ba it as this will na- 
turally lead to some length, I will here con- 
clude my letter; assuring you that, if I find 
you treat this with becoming respeét, you 
Shall hear from me occasionally, being your 
faithful friend, and though perhaps you may 
not be conscious of it, your ancient bene- 
factor, THE MAN IN THE Moon, 
VOL. II. L 
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SYLLABUS 


OF 
A Course of Lefures in intelle@ual Phi- 
losophy, 
Proposed to. be read by the CHEVALIER 


Lynx, Professor in all the principal Cities 
of Europe. 





Introduétory address. 

Thoughts on education in general, and on 
female education in particular. 

The last six weeks of the supposed girlish 


state. 


The first six weeks of supposed woman- 
hood. 

Some few of the succeeding ones described. 

The beginning of eternal aud indissoluble 
affe€tions betwezn grown misses. 

The end of eternal and indissoluble affec- 
tions between grown misses. 

Confidential female dialogues, from the age 
of 15 to 19.- 

Letter-writing considered as to its necessity, 
its objeéts, and the parties more particularly 
concerned in it: with specimens. 

Books, their use and abuse. 

Thoughts critical, tragical, comical, and 
pastoral, on circulating libraries; with a small 
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catalogue of books generally found im those 
truly sensible and scientific repositories. _ 

The history of Lady Angelina Romantic. 

An essay on toilette reading; with observa- 
tions on waiting maids. 

Vanity considered; with slight thoughts 
on dress ; and a comparison between the out- 
side of a fashionable woman’s head, and the 
inside ; or a dissertation on caps and brains. 

History of a Chimera called Fashion. 

Thoughts on beauty and looking-glasses. 

Dialogue between a mask and a mirror. 

The deformity of beauty. 

The charms of ugliness. 

A comparative view of them both. 

Pleasure, its birth, origin, education, wan- 
derings, travels, mistakes, misfortunes, per- 
versions, &c. with a few cursory remarks on 
public amusements and public places. 

A month’s visit to London, described by a 
country Miss ot eighteen. 

The Rookery, an Elegy, by the same, on 
her return to the country. 

The nature and end of imagination, with 
its probable and possible misapplications. 

Thoughts on its superiority over reality ; 
and the simplicity of ancient Arcadia con- 
trasted with the refinements of modern Ar- 
cadia. . 

Love considered, in all its descriptions, 

L 2 
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and with all its real and imaginary properties; 
with some account of Cupid seanalk shepherd, 
or love in a cottage. 

Conjeétures on the charaéters of men, as 
they are the’ objeéts of admiration to the 
women; with some loose thoughts on flattery. 

Notions respecting sentiment; with an essay. 
on sentimental concerns. 

Flirtation defined; its pleasures and dan- 
gers considered; with mbit on court- 
ship. 

Some account of passionate trips to Scot- 
land, and of sentimental returns from the same 
place. 

Advice to parents upon such occasions. 

Marriage; general ideas concerning it ; 
reasons for the complaints of it—An account 
of a certain custom in an island of the Indian 
Ocean, where the priest has a power to dis- 
solve marriages. | 

Conjectures concerning the utility of that 
custom, if allowed in Europe. 

An imaginary tribunal ereéted for that pur- 
pose ; with an account of one day’s proceed- 
ings in it.—The means of obtaining nuptial 
happiness stated and enforced. 

Thoughts on friendships without end, and 
ends without friendship. : 

An endeavour to prove that they are one 
and the same thing. 
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An essay on company, wherein is consi- 
dered the nature of conversation, as divided 
into the sportive, the lively, and the grave, 
with specimens of each, and a fragment on 
wit and humour. 

Analysis of fashionable amusements ; with 
an inquiry into the usefulness of dancing and 
card-playing. Theatrical diversions examined, 
and the tollowing dramatic exhibitions eriti- 
cised :—Laughter, a, tragedy ; weeping, a Co- 
medy ; and every-thing, a farce. 

The superiority of domestic pleasure vin- 
dicated, and the necessity of it to virtue and 
happiness established, 

The reciprocal duties of parents and chil- 
dren developed ; with examples drawn from 
life. 

Comparison between a slave-trader and a 
child-trader; or the selling slaves in the West 
Indies, and disposing of daughters i inthe East 
Indies. 

Description of a modern Sunday, with 
some strictures on preaching and preacher Se 

The distinGive merits of preachers in wigs 
and preachers in their own hair, discussed and 
discriminated. 

A modern sermon—the text from Dean 
Switt—Vive la Bagatelle ! 

An inquiry into rae kinds of reputation ; 


the good, the middling, aad the bad: and an 
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easy method proposed of attaining the two 
latter. 

A comparative view of the golden and iron 
age, with some bold remarks on the brazen 
ene. 

A pifture of the world; with an illustration 
of modesty in rags, and impudence in a coach 
and six. 

Hypocrisy, a well-known history. 

Falsehood, a true story. 

Truth, a vision. 

Friendship, an eulogium. 

Departed friendship, a funeral oration. 

Thoughts on ridicule and irony, their use 
and limits. 

A defence of women, in the article of fe- 
male friendship. 

A comparison between the two sexes; with 
considerations on the ruling passion in both. 

Grave stri€tures on laughter; with a lucu- 
bration on smiles, smirks, and leers. 

Merry hints respeéting gravity ; with a re- 
ceipt to get rid of frowns. 

An account of the history of human fail- 
ings, published by Scandal, in ninety-nine 
volumes, imperial folio; with a flight sketch 
of human virtues, by the same authoress, on 
the ie of the last page of her stupendous 
work. 


Refleétions religious and moral, naturally 
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proceeding from the whole, and supported by 


the opinions of the most eminent philoso- 
phers, moralists and divines of all ages. 

The conclusion; with a treatise on amens 
and so-be-its. Cc. 





a 






TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

I am a foreigner, lately settled in London, 
and from possessing good letters of recom- 
mendation, have been fortunate enough to get 
into, what is denominated, Fashionable Soci- 
ety: Iam, in consequence, congratulated by 
all my friends on, what they term, my good 
fortune; and considered, by my acquaintance 
in general, as a very enviable being. 

Now, Sir, though naturally I am not a vain 
man, I cannot, for the soul of me, help hold- 
ing up my head a little higher than I used to 
do, when I observe the marks of respeét 
shewn me; but, notwithstanding my agree- 
able sensations, a desire will now and then 
obtrude itself, to define on what grounds I 
possess a claim to pre-eminence, from the 
| adventitious circumstance alluded to, and what 
: the peculiar satisfaétion is which I enjoy from 
the honours conferred on me. 

In my country, that company is considered 
the best, where the individuals composing it 


i 
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are not merely distinguished by rank, but by 
nobleness of thought and conduét, good breed- 
ing, and lively effusions of wit and fancy. 
Nature is not so bountiful a lady as to render 
such circles very numerous, and as the admis- 
sion into one of them is a sure proof of the 
merit of the person admitted, a certain share 
of vanity and self-gratification may be allowed: 
but, in London, I really must be candid 
enough to acknowledge, that no such qualif- 
cations are required to become a member of 
the haut ton; onthe contrary, I think I never 
saw such a total dearth of these qualities, as is 
exhibited at a fashionable rout; and I do not 
know a better or more convenient mode of 
proving the truth of my assertion, than by 
giving you an account of the way in which I 
spent an evening last week at the grand assem- 
bly of the Countess of Farobanks. 

The Countess is a young lady, lately mar- 
ried to an old Peer, who consoles himself for 
her want. of tenderness for him, and her ten- 
derness for others, in the general adulation 
offered up at the shrine of her beauty; Itke 
the aes we: of a valuable gem or picture; 
his exukation rises in proportion to the me- 
rit of the produétion he is master of; and, 

robably, while she continues the unrivalled 
belle of the day, this considerate husband will 
continue his indulgent confidence and affection. 
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- After a nap of two or three hours (an indis- 
pensable obligation on those who dine at a 
reasonable time, and intend going out to 
spend the evening) I stepped into my chariot, 
and was conveyed in atrice to my Lady Fa- 
robanks’. It was eleven o'clock, and very 
little company as yet arrived: but soon the 
rattle of carriages, the cracking of wheels, the 
discordant cry of coachmen, footmen, and 
terrified ladies, announced the briiliant mo- 
ment of the rout. 

In a very short period, three or four spa- 
cious apartments became so crouded, as to 
approximate my. situation in a considerable 
degree to that experienced in the black hole 
at Calcutta; and when I was nearly over- 
powered, by heat and pressure, I could not 
refrain from observing to my next neaghbour, 
a very fat lady, whose face exhibited undenia- 
ble proofs of the effe&t which they had upon 
her, that the society might have been more 
agreeable if less numerous: but she rather 
discomposed me, by replying, with a look of 
the utmost disdain, that she never had seen 
her Ladyship’s parties so ill attended before. 

Unabie to move, either to the right or the 
left, to advance or to retreat, I thought I 
might as well endeavour to improve my stock 
of English ideas by listening to the tasteful, 
fashionable conversation of the company 
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around me; but, to my great astonishment, 
there seemed no sort of inclination in any one, 
either to receive or impart the slightest infor- 
mation, calculated to gratify or improve the 
inquiring mind.—Hoaxing and quizzing one 
another seemed favourite practices among the 
young gentlemen; and among the ladies, a 
considerable degree of ribaldry;—questions 
without the expeétation of reply, and observa- 
tions of the most frivolous sort formed the 
chief part of the dialogue. At the same time, 
it was universally agreed, that nothing ever 
was so agreeable as Lady Farobanks’ house, 
and that without it London would be a desart. 

At length, a passage was opened for me by 
my friend the fat lady, who, notwithstanding 
her admiration at the squeeze, had, I believe, 
found her situation not altogether so deleétable 
as she appeared to think it; when taking my 
situation in her wake, I contrived in safety to 
reach the outward door, although I must own 
I was guilty, in my escape, (though quite in- 
voluntary) of some aéts, which, if not altoge- 
ther proper, did not, however, cause much 
anger :—such as finding my hands entangled 
in ladies’ tippets, my legs pressing against 
theirs, and sometimes my lips’ absolutely 
touching a beautiful damsel’s cheek. My 
aukward apologies, and their unblushing and 
tittering countenances, formed a very lively 
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contrast, which was no doubt very entertain- 
ing to the by-standers. 

Having at length reached my chariot, I was 
fortunate enough to get home, without being 
detained much more than half an hour locked 
up among carriages. I had one pannel broken, 
and one of my horses a little lamed; but for 
these trifling accidents I have been since _ 
consoled by the extraordinary compliments 
paid me by all my friends, at having been one 
of the chosen at this most brilliant and fashion- 

ableassembly. 


I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
JACKELINO FORRESTERINI. 


——<—>— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

The excellent description of Dr. Johnson 
in your second number, has recalled to my 
memory a few lines which I formerly wrote, 
when the town was over-run with libels on 
him, under the names of Notices, Anecdotes, 
Memoirs, and I know not what. If you think 
them corre&t enough for your paper, they are 
very much at your service. You will see the 
hint is taken from Ovid. A. 
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On the Biographers of Dr. Samuel Fohnson. 


Dextra sed Ausonio manus est suojetia Peloro: 
Lava, Pachyne, tibi: Lilybao crura premuntur ? 
Degravat A:tna caput. 


Across his arms while flippant Courtney lies, 
While shameless Piozzi straddles o’er his thighs ; 
Whilst lumb’ring Boswell o’er his heart is spread, 
And puling Strahan squats upon his head, 
JOHNSON seems fix’d to earth, no more to rise; 
And virtue marks him with despairing eyes. 
Delusive scene! The giant, rous’d at length, 
Shall, at her voice, put forth his innate strength; 
Shake off the bloated pigmies who confin’d 
Erewhile his mighty limbs, and free as wind, 
Rear his tall front amidst the stars sublime, 

And stand the Pu Aros of the coming time. 


a$$ 


In answer to a Barrister, who wrote to 
inform me that his wife was brought to 


bed of her first boy. 
And hath thy love brought thee a little boy-bantling, 


For theeto sing sweet lullaby P— 


Then prepare the sp:ced caudle, and take thou no scantling, 


And ** O pretty babe, do not cry.” 


Is his little flat visage so broad you may drum it, 


For all the world like to thine own? 


Is it form’d for the robe? will a tye-wig become it? 


Will it stare a poor witness to stone? 
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Is he tongue-tied, sweet baby? and will it want easing, 
In gab to leave behind? 
Is his A a broad and handy to take double fees in? 


answer my questions so kind! 


Do his pretty wide chops shadow outa grim serjeant? 
Or hath he a more witching scowl ? 

Is he like a Chief Justice, or Judge in wig-argent? 
In fine, doth he rival the owl ? 


But unsung is thy fairest —O may the blest spirit 
Breathe comfort, and o’er her couch bend! 

May her innocent Imp, like its lov’d father, merit 
Robes, honours, and briefs without end. H. 


ie 
FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 





















TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

As the papers I have seen have not been at 
all correét, in their accounts of the perform- 
ances at the Marquis of Abercorn’s, idiadon 
you an exaét account forthe Pic Nic, and am 
your obedient servant, &c. 

The performances were the Wedding Day, 
aud Who’s the Dupe. 


Weppine Day. 
Sir Adam Contest Mr. Joseph Maddox. 
































Mr. Contest Mr. George Lamb. 

Lord Rakeland | Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr. Milden Mr. John Maddox. 

Lady Autumn Lady Charlotte Lindsay. . 
Mrs. Handford Mrs. Kemble, 








Lady Contest Lady Cahir. 
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Wuo’s THE Durr. 


Miss Doyley Hon. Miss Butler. 
Charlotte Mrs. Kemble. 
Grainger Mr. Lawrence, 
Sandford Mr. Pen. Lamb. 
Gradus Mr. George Lamb. 
Old Doyley Mr. Joseph Maddox. . 


The part of Lady Contest was performed 
by Lady Cahir in a og de style: the. ele- 
gance of her manners, her ease, and her nai- 
veté throughout the piece, have seldom been 
equalled by any performer. 

Mr. Joseph Maddox went through the part 
of Sir Adam with good judgment, but was 
not so successful as in Old Doyley, in which 
he displayed the most chaste aéting, and the 
humour of Old Parsons. Mr. George Lamb, 
in the part of Gradus, kept the company in a 
roar of laughter, and Mr. Lawrence was most 
respettable in Grainger. Mrs. Kemble, Miss 
Butler, Mr. P. Lamb, and Mr. John Maddox, 
met with well-deserved applause. In short, 
few if any private performances ever suc- 
ceeded so well. The epilogue was written 
and spoken by .Mr. P. Lamb, with wonderful 
effe&t. It contained some elegant compli- 
ments to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Abercorn, Mrs. Kemble, and the ladies who 
attended the representation; with some allu- 


sions to other theatres, and the amusements ¢ 
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of the hospitable and splendid mansion where 
the entertainment was a! Among the 
company present were, His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lord and Lady Melbourne, 
Lord and Lady Amherst, Lord and Lady 
Essex, Lord and Lady Castlereagh, Sir C. 
and Lady Asgill, Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, 
Countess of Westmoreland, and the two 
Lady Fanes, Earl Craven, Marquis de Lima, 
&c. &c. In the whole, upwards of 150 per- 
sons sat down to supper, and did not break 


up till 3 o'clock. Ze 








